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Sixth Grade 

Edith Foster Flint 



History: The subject for the month is the 
Crusades — the movement which contrib- 
uted so much to the rise of the Italian 
cities. 

I. The topic will not be taken up in 
separate divisions, such as The First Crusade, 
The Third Crusade, The Children' s Crusade, 
and so on, but will be treated as a whole, as a 
great movement which agitated all Europe 
between the eleventh and the thirteenth cen- 
turies, and exercised a profound influence on 
the politics, commerce, intellectual develop- 
ment, and ethics of the West. 

II. Besides inquiring into the causes, the 
nature, and the effects of the Crusades, the chil- 
dren will study the subject of religious pilgrim- 
age in general, in which they will have an 
interest because of their acquaintance with 
Benares and Mecca; and through following 
the route and adventures of a typical mediaeval 
pilgrim to Jerusalem they will arrive at a concep- 
tion of the world at that time, both intellectual 
and physical, and will get a standard for judging 
the achievements of modern civilization. A 
scene from Ivanhoe, in which the palmer return- 
ing from the Holy Land is entertained at Ced- 
ric's table, may aid in reinforcing images here. 

III. It will be necessary, also, to touch the 
matter of feudalism, because of its connection 
with the Crusades themselves, and with chivalry, 
on which the greatest emphasis will be laid. 

It is believed that through a study of chiv- 
alry and what it meant to the world, in religious 
zeal, in respect for women, and in aid to the 
weak and oppressed, the children will arrive 
at much that will be in the deepest sense edu- 
cative. And in connection with the ceremony 
of knighting, with the tournament, and with 
knightly deeds, there is a wealth of material, 
both literary and artistic, which should make 
the subject very valuable. Thus the tourna- 
ment from Ivanhoe, the exchange of courtesies 
between Richard and Saladin from The Talis- 
man, the story of the Holy Grail, The Vision 
of Sir Launfal, Si-ad The Happy IVarrior wWl 
add much to the children's conceptions, while 
Watts's Sir Galahad, Carpaccio's St. George 



and the Dragon, and other famous representa- 
tions of chivalric ideals will reinforce on an- 
other side. 

References: Fiske, The Discovery of America, 
Vol. I, p. 270-76; Encyclopedia Britannica; 
Myers, Mediceval and AIodernHistory,p. 1 79-22 1 ; 
Bulfinch, Age of Chivalry; "Boutell, Arms and 
Armor of the Middle Ages ; Gautier, Chivalry ; 
H&WsLm, Middle A£'es,'Vo\. I; Scott, Ivanhoe, 
The Talisman. 

Science : The subject is Wood. 

I. The children will first be led to recall the 
uses of wood with which they are familiar — as 
its use for fuel, for building material in houses, 
cars, carriages, for parts of machinery, for fur- 
niture, and for decoration. 

II. Then will come the consideration of the 
kinds of wood which they know — probably pine, 
oak, maple, walnut, birch, curly birch, bird's-eye 
maple, cherry, and mahogany— and of the dif- 
ferent places where each kind is in use. 

III. The discussion as to why different kinds 
should be used in different places will lead to 
the study of qualities — durability, weight, flexi- 
bility, beauty, and expense. 

1. Through discussion and the examination 
of pictures and specimens will be determined 
the factors on which these qualities depend, i. e., 
the kind of tree, the individual tree, the part of 
the tree taken —whether butt-log or top-log, 
heart-wood or sap-wood— the situation of the 
tree, the time of year the wood was cut, the way 
it was sawed, the way it was dried. 

2. This will be followed by a consideration 
of the qualities requisite for different uses. 
That is, for use in carpentry wood must be 
of a certain size, to avoid waste of labor and 
material in cutting; it must be easily worked; 
be light, firm, and insect-proof; and must sea- 
son without warping. The cabinet-maker, on 
the other hand, demands greater hardness; 
fineness, and beauty of grain; ability to take a 
polish; toughness, and strength. Here comes 
in the subject of veneering, with its advan- 
tages — less expense and less weight, and the 
obtaining of rare grains. And its disadvan- 
tages — insincerity and lessened durabiUty. 
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IV. All this, however, would hang in the air 
if we did not go back to the tree. The stages 
in the history of a piece of wood will therefore 
be studied. 

1. Portions of a tree-trunk in longitudinal 
section and in cross-section will be examined, 
and the markings showing yearly growth 
noted. 

2. Knots will be studied and accounted for. 

3. The cell structure of various woods — 
coarse-grained, hard and soft — will be exam- 
ined with the aid of the stereopticon, and the 
effect of cell-structure on the value of wood 
explained. 

4. The environment of the tree will be studied 
with a view to determining its effect on the 
strength, durability, and flexibility of its tim- 
ber. 

5. Finally, the class will follow the wood 
through the processes of chopping, transporta- 
tion, sawing, and finishing. They will visit the 
Field Columbian Museum, and if possible, the 
Pullman shops, Tobey's, Colby's, or Lyon & 
Healy's. 

Sloyd and Number: The Sloyd and num- 
ber work will correlate readily and valu- 
ably with the subject of wood. Such 
problems as the following, for instance, 
will be dealt with: 

1. The width of an annual layer of one pine- 
tree was found to be Ye, of an inch; of another 
% of an inch, (a) How much more did the 
first grow than the second? (b) What per cent 
of increase had the first over the second? 

2. One annual layer is ^ of an inch wide. 
This is $0% of the growth of another. Find the 
annual growth of the second. 

3. The zone of sap-wood in a certain spruce 
log is 3 inches wide. The diameter of the log 
is 15 inches. Find area of heart -wood. 

4. A piece of oak weighing 86 pounds, when 
soaked one week weighed 126 pounds, (a) 
How much did it gain? (b) What per cent? 

5. Cherry weighing 73 pounds, when soaked 
a week weighed 108 pounds, (a) How many 
pounds were gained? (b) What per cent? (c) 
What per cent did the cherry gain over the 
oak? 

6. Pine weighing 46 pounds, when soaked a 
week weighed 72 pounds, (a) What was the 
gain per cent? (b) Which gained the more, 
the cherry or the pine? (c) How many per 
cent more? 

7. The woodland area of the United States 



now covers 450,000,000 acres. What per cent 
is it of the whole area? 

8. Of these forests not less than 25,000,000 
acres are cut over annually. If there is no re- 
planting, in what time will this rate of destruc- 
tion bring our forests to an end? 

9. How much will a cork-tree yield in 150 
years, if it yields 2,000 pounds every 8 years? 

10. In the year 1867, 558 tons of rosewood 
were imported into Great Britain, half of which 
sold at 5 cents per pound, and the rest at 10 
cents per pound. Find value of the wood. 

11. What would a pine sidewalk cost on two 
sides of a block 600 feet long, sidewalk to be 
10 feet wide, lumber used to be 9 inches wide, 
and to cost $16 per M feet? 

References: U. S. Government Report on 
Woods ; Encyclopedia Britannica ; Stilwell, One 
Year in the Eighth Grade, pp. 39-40. 

Geography: In this grade some difficulty 
has arisen through the attempt to correlate 
the history and geography closely. To 
teach the subject of Italy individually, for 
instance, before teaching that of Europe 
as a whole, is not possible. Therefore it 
has seemed best to transpose the original 
order of subjects planned, and to defer the 
study of Florence and Venice, together 
with that of Italy, until after Europe as a 
whole shall have been taken up. The his- 
tory in correlation will be that of the 
Crusades — a movement affecting well-nigh 
all of Europe. The effort will be to pre- 
sent Europe as a whole in large outlines, 
emphasizing those portions of the conti 
nent which the Crusaders crossed on their 
journey to the East, as, for example, the 
valley of the Danube. 

I. The children will first observe the relation 
of Europe to Asia, and note the geographical 
fitness of the term " Eurasia." A typical land- 
scape in Greece, and one in Asia Minor, will be 
described and illustrated by pictures, that the 
great similarity may be quite obvious. 

II. Then the more conspicuous facts of out- 
line will be observed — the four peninsulas — 
Scandinavian, Spanish, Italian, and Balkan — 
and the great length of coast-line as compared 
with area noted. The children will, of course, 
be led to consider the historical effect of this 
coastal length, and their speculations will be 
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tested and verified. The fact that this length 
is due, not to minor indentations, but to the 
presence of large inland seas, will be dwelt 
upon, and its commercial importance brought 
out. 

III. Next, the regions of highland and low- 
land will be located; the former comprising 
Scandinavia, and, roughly, the Alpine region; 
the latter comprising the section between these 
two, stretching from the Bay of Biscay, the 
English Channel, and the North Sea to the 
Ural Mountains, and spreading out in Russia 
from the Black Sea to the Arctic. 

1. The principal mountain chains of the 
southern highland region will be studied — the 
Alps ia the center of the region, the Carpa- 
thians in the east, the Balkans in the south- 
east, the Apennines in Italy, and the Pyrenees 
between France and Spain. 

2. Closely associated with these will be the 
study of the principal river-valleys— those of the 
Danube, the Po, the Saone and Rhone, and the 
Rhine. 

3. Lastly, the situation of mountains and 
seas with reference to climate will be studied, 
and the conditions as compared with those 
of North America, of China, and of India, 
considered. 

Throughout the study the children will 
have constant recourse to sand-modeling 
and chalk-modeling (in both of which they 
are now gaining some proficiency), and to 
the stereopticon. 

References : Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. 
VIII, p. 680-92; The International Geography, 
pp. 123-137; 'Bartholomew, Atlas 0/ Commercial 

Geography ; Reclus, A BircTs-Eye View of the 

World, pp. 17-28. 

Painting: The children will represent 
knights, tournaments, knightly episodes 
met with in their reading, feudal castles, and 
other matters connected with chivalry. 

Modeling: Many of these same subjects 
will lend themselves to representation in 
clay. 

Music: Individual singing, with and with- 
out accompaniment, will be continued. 
Ability to convey the ideas and feelings 
of the song will be the chief point con- 
sidered, and the criticism of the class will 
be asked. Two-part songs will predom- 



inate, and original work will be attempted. 
Verses from Kipling's White Seal have been 
selected by the class for their first song. 
For further choice of texts see Fifth Grade 
outline. 

Songs: Pussy Willow's Secret, Songs of 
Life and Nature; Hunter's Song, Modern 
Music Series, Second Book; March, Modern 
Music Series, Third Book; Sword Song, 
King Richard Lion Heart, Songs of Life 
and Nature. 

French: (Mlle. Ashl^man.) Dramatic 
incidents in connection with the beginning 
of the Crusades will be adapted from the 
best French authors and represented by 
the children. 

In the writing, memorizing, and acting 
out of these incidents, the children's atten- 
tion will turn to the nature and mechanism 
of the language, and they will wonder at 
changes in words, particularly adjectives 
and verbs, and wish to know the reason 
for these changes in form. The grammar 
may now enhance the language. Each 
need should be responded to as it arises. 
By these comparisons general and practi- 
cal grammar may be taught. The acquisi- 
tion of French will then also facilitate the 
learning of English. 

Une Apres-Midi Chez Fadette 

(Sc6ne: Une chambre avec une fen^tre 
qui donne sur la rue. Fadette et Lucile 
a la fenStre.) 

Lucile. Quel mauvais temps 1 Regarde 
done comme il pleut! Nous ne pouvons 
gu6re sortir cette apr^s-midi ! 

Fadette. C'est vrai. Voila, regarde la 
pendule; il est d^ja quatre heures moins 
quinze. Retire done ton manteau et 
reste. . . . 

(Madame Lema'ttre entre dans la chambre^ 

Mme. Lemattre. Lucile, il pleut si fort, 
que j'ai t61^phon6 a votre m^re pour lui 
demander la permission de vous garder 
chez-nous jusqu' k demain matin. 
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Lucile. Que vous €tes aimable, madame! 
Merci pour votre gracieuse invitation. 

Fadette. Voyons Lucile, asseyons nous 
dans ce fauteuil et causons. J'ai une con- 
fidence a te faire, quelque chose qui me 
contrarie beaucoup. 

Lucile. J'espSre que ce n'est pas grave. 

Fadette. Oh, non, pas cela, mais tu 
sais, Lucile, que les Croisades int^ressent 
mes freres. lis m'ont price de leur dratna- 
tiser quelques scenes. Nous voulons les 
jouer a la f^te de Papa au mois de mai. 
C'est bien difficile a faire! 

( On entend du bruit dans le corridor. Les 
garfons entrent.) 

Lucile. Que vous arrivez apropos! Qui 
joue la premiere scfene, Fadette? 

Fadette. Jean et Henri. Sc^ne a Jeru- 
salem. Jean, voici votre costume. Vous 
€tes le terrible Halcem, Khalife d'Egypte. 
Vous pers^cutez les Chretiens a Jerusalem. 
Voici aussi vos lignes. C'est ce que vous 
direz quand Henri, qui a le r6Ie d'Aladin, 
vient vous dire que les Chretiens s'assem- 
blent dans le temple. Aladin, voici votre 
r61e et votre costume. 

Les personnages dans la deuxieme scene 
sont Pierre I'Ermite et le patriarche de 
Jerusalem, Simeon. Pierre I'Ermite, c'est 
vous, Guillaume! Vous 6tes petit, et Pierre 
I'Ermite 6tait un homme de tres petite- 
stature, mais il avait I'esprit vif, I'ceil pene- 
trant, il parlait avec facilite. Partout oii 
il allait prScher, le peuple I'entourait en 
foule. II retablissait toujours la paix et 
la bonne intelligence. Voici votre cos- 
tume: une tunique de laine, pardessus un 
manteau de bure, les bras et les pieds nus. 

Maintenant, Pierre, vous serez le patri- 
arche de Jerusalem, Simeon. Voici votre 
costume. Pierre I'Ermite est venu a Jeru- 
salem faire ses pridres, il vient vous voir, 
vous reconnaissez en lui un homme d'ex- 
p6rience. Voici votre discours. 

J'ai encore une scene. Celle-ci se passe 
a Clermont en Auvergne. Ce sera le 



Grand Concile. Lucile, vous serez le 
pape Urbain II. C'est vous qui presidez 
le Grand Concile, montee sur une estrade 
au milieu d'une multitude. Pierre I'Ermite 
est debout a c6te de vous. C'est lui qui 
parle le premier. Les enfants Girard et 
Godet, nos voisins, seront la multitude. 

Je n'ai pas encore ecrit "sc^ne qua- 
tri^me." Dans cette sc^ne je compte avoir 
les illustres chefs des Croisades: Godefroi 
de Bouillon, Bohemond, et le comte Ray- 
mond de Toulouse. 

Lucile. Oh, Fadette! je t'en prie com- 
menqons la repetition, tu ne nous tutoies 
plus; ce qui veut dire, que nous sommes de 
vrais acteurs, n'est-ce pas? Hakem et 
Aladin 6tes-vous prSts? 

Jean. Oui. Voila, commence ton dis- 
cours, Aladin! 

Aladin. Seigneur, les Chretiens vont 
c6iebrer la Ptque, les prStres de I'eglise 
frottent d'huile* la chaine de fer a laquelle 
est suspendue la lampe au-dessus du tom- 
beau de Jesus Christ. 

Hakem (avec violence). J'ordonne la 
demolition de I'eglise du saint s6pulcre, 
j'ordonne que les Chretiens portent au cou 
des croix en bois du poids de cinq livres. 
Je leur defends aucune monture que des 
mulets ou des anas. Je confisquerai leurs 
biens, j'enl^verais leurs enfants! 

Aladin. Au retour de I'aurore, Seig- 
neur, un chien mort a ete depose a la 
porte d'une mosque. 

Hakem. Ah! Nous allons accuser les 
Chretiens de cet outrage! Nous les met- 
trons a mort comme des chiens! Allez, 
Aladin, dites aux soldats de se preparer a 
ex^cuter mes ordres. 

Lucile. Oh! C'est splendide, Fadette. 
Vite, jouons scdne deuxidme tout de suite. 

Simian. Mon pauvre ami, je suis desol6. 
Le spectacle de ces souffrances, de ces ou- 



*Par le toit on mettait le feu a I'extremite de la 
chaine. Le feu descendait jusqu' a la meche de la lampe 
et Tallumait. Les pretres s'ecriaient alors comme si le 
feu du ciel descendait sur le tombeau. 
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trages, que subissent les Chretiens, je ne 
peux plus le supporter! Si I'Eglise 
romaine, si les princes d'Occident ^talent 
instruits, par un homme actif et digne de 
foi, je suis sur qu'ils essayeraient d'y ap- 
porter rernede. Je vous supplie, Pierre, 
venez a rnon aide! 

Pierre VErmite. Saint Pfere, ecrivez 
done au seigneur pape Urbain II, et a 
I'Eglise romaine, aux rois et aux princes! 
Moi, je ne me refuse point a m'imposer 
une tache pour le salut de mon ame, avec 
I'aide du Seigneur, je suis prgt a aller repre- 
senter i I'Occident I'immensit^ de vos 
maux, et a hater le jour de votre sbulage- 
ment. 

Simeon. Pierre I'Ermite, j'accepte votre 
offre. Que le Seigneur vous b^nisse! 

Lucile {soupirant). C'est moi mainte- 
nant! Ah! qu'il fait beau d'etre pape 
quand on peut faire du bien! 

Pierre F Ermite. Le Tyran s'obstine a 
rejeter tous les crimes sur les chrdtiens. 
Le doute ne fait qu'irriter sa fureur. II 
oublie toute mesure, tout respect pour la 
justice. Les justes, les innocents tous 
p^rissent. Levez-vous, mes amis, aux 
armes, que la pitie de cespauvres Chretiens 
vous fasse combattrepour lagloire de Dieu! 

Urbain II. Hommes franpais, hommes 
d'au-dela des montagnes, nations choisies 
et cheries de Dieu, trSs courageux cheva- 
liers, rappelez-vous les vertus de vos an- 
cetres, la vertu et la grandeur du roi 
Charlemagne! C'est de vous surtout que 
Jerusalem attend le secours, car Dieu vous a 
accorde I'insigne gloire des armes. 

Prenez done la route de Jerusalem, de 
cette cite royale que le Redempteur du 
genre humain a illustree par sa venu, 
honorde de sa residence, signalee par sa 
mort. Elle vous demande maintenant sa 
deliverance. 

Partez, assures de la gloire imperissable 
<jui vous attend dans le royaume des cieux! 

Fadette. Dieu le veut! Dieu le veut! 



German, Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth Grades: 
(Dr. Benignus.) The pupils are studying 
mediaeval history, the Crusades, at present. 
German will be correlated with this study. 
The following outlines, serving as reading 
matter and for exercises in grammar, will 
give a survey of the participation of the 
Germans in the Crusades. On a map, 
drawn expressly for this study, the route 
of the German Crusaders will be traced, 
and the pupils will be taught the geograph- 
ical features of the countries in question. 

Teilnahme der Deutschen an den 
Kreuzziigen 

Deutschland nahm anfangs nur geringen 
Anted an den Kreuzziigen. Es war da- 
mals unter dem ungliicklichen Franken 
Heinrich IV. von Biirgerkrieg und Partei- 
wut zerrissen. Zudem ging der erste Kreuz- 
zug von dem Papste Urban II. aus, dem 
Todfeinde des Kaisers. Allerdings waren 
unter den Scharen, die vor Beginn des 
ersten Kreuzzuges ins Heilige Landziehen 
wollten, auch Deutsche. Ein Haufe von 
mehreren tausend Deutschen saipmelte 
sich um einen abenteuerlichen Priester. 
Aber wilde Mordlust bezeichnete ihren 
Weg am Main, Rhein und an der Donau. 
Und schon in Ungarn wurden die Ziigel- 
losen grosstenteils von den erziirnten Be- 
wohnern vernichtet. 

Beim ersten Kreuzzug, 1096 — 1099, 
kampften meist Franzosen, Normannen 
und Lothringer. Erst am zweiten Kreuz- 
zug, 1147-1149, beteiligten sich die Deut- 
schen. Der Abt Bernhard von Clairvaux 
bewog durch die Macht seiner Predigt 
nicht nur den franzosischen Konig Lud- 
wig VII., sondern auch den deutschen 
Konig, den Hohenstaufen Konrad III., 
zum heiligen Kriege. Beide Heere, zu- 
sammen 140,000 Reiter, brachen 1147 
auf, das deutsche Heer etwas friiher von 
Regensburg in Bayern, das franzosische 
von Metz in Lothringen. Der Weg ging 
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der Donau entlang durch Ungarn, dann 
durch Bulgarien nach Konstantinopel, und 
von dort hiniiber nach Kleinasien. Das 
deutsche Heer, welches dem franzosischen 
weit voraus war, erlitt durch Mangel und 
fortwahrende Kampfe schwere Verluste. 
Der Rest vereinigte sich mit den Franzo- 
sen. Beide Herrscher versuchten nun 
Damaskus in dem damaligen Reiche der 
Seldschucken zu erstiirmen. Aber die Ein- 
nahme der Stadt scheiterte durch Verrat. 
Hierauf kehrten heide Konige nach Europa 
zuriick. 

Am dritten Kreuzzug, 1189-1192, be- 
teiligte sich Deutschland mit uber 100,000 
Mann unter der Fiihrung des Helden- 
kaisers Friedrich I. Barbarossa aus dem 
Hause der Hohenstaufen. Als Jungling 
hatte er den zweiten Kreuzzug mitgemacht; 
als Greis fiihrte er jetzt die Seinen an. 
Das Heer nahm wieder den Weg der Donau 
entlang. Der griechische Kaiser in Kon- 
stantinopel verhielt sich misstrauisch gegen 
Friedrich. Aber nachdem die Deutschen 
die Stadt Adrianopel in Bulgarien erstiirmt 
hatten, erhielten sie freien Durchzug und 
tJberfahrt nach Kleinasien. Friedrich Bar- 
barossa schlug in zwei Schlachten den Sul- 
tan von Ikonium, der damals Kleinasien 
beherrschte. Als er aber auf seinem Streit- 
ross den Fluss Kalykadnus iiberschreiten 
wollte, wurde er von Wellen fortgerissen. 
Er ertrank 1190. Sein Sohn Friedrich, 
der tapfere Schwabenherzog, fiihrte das 
Heer welter iiber Antiochien nach der Fes- 
tung Akka am mittellandischen Meere. 
Dort traf er die Franzosen und Englander 
unter ihren Konigen Philipp H. Augustus 
und Richard Lowenherz. Aber schon im 
Januar 1191 starb Friedrich. 

Zum letztenmal kampften die Deutschen 
fur das Heilige Grab unter dem mach- 
tigen Hohenstaufenkaiser Friedrich II. 
Dieser hatte einst dem Papst gelobt, eine 
Kreuzfahrt zu unternehmen. Aber Staats- 
geschafte verhinderten den Kaiser, sein 



Wort einzulosen. Deshalb belegte ihn der 
Papst mit dem Bann. Dennoch unter- 
nahm der Kaiser einen Kreuzzug, den 
fiinften, 1228-29. Da er sich meistens in 
Italien aufhielt, so brach er von der Hafen- 
stadt Brindisi auf und kam zu Schiffe vorbei 
an den Inseln Kandia, Rhodus und Cypern 
nach Palastina. Er erlangte Jerusalem und 
den Besitz fast des ganzen Landes, das 
einst von den Kreuzfahrern erobert wor- 
den war. In Jerusalem kronte er sich 
selbst zum Konig. 

The two poems subjoined are also given 
as reading matter and for memorizing, 
especially for the advanced pupils. Fried- 
rich Riickert's Barbarossa expresses a pas- 
sionate longing for the restoration of 
the German empire in its power and glory 
under the chivalrous Emperor Friedrich 
I., called Red-Beard, who was drowned in 
the river Kalykadnos, in Asia Minor, dur- 
ing the third Crusade. 

Barbarossa 

Der alte Barbarossa, 

Der Kaiser Friederich, 
Itn unterird'schen Schlosse 

Halt er verzaubert sich. 

Er ist niemals gestorben, 

Er lebt darin noch jetzt ; 
Er hat im Schloss verborgen 

Zum Schlaf sich hingesetzt. 

Er hat hinab genommen 

Des Reiches Herrlichkeit, 
Und wird einst wieder kommen 

Mit ihr, zu seiner Zeit. 

Der Stuhl ist elfenbeinern, 

Darauf der Kaiser sitzt; 
Der Tisch ist marmelsteinem, 

Worauf sein Haupt er stiitzt. 

Sein Bart ist nicht von Flachse, 

Er ist von Feuersglut, 
Ist durch den Tisch gewachsen, 

Worauf sein Kinn ausruht. 

Er nickt als wie im Traume, 
Sein Aug' halb o£fen zwinkt; 

Und je nach langem Raume 
Er einem Knaben winkt. 
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Er spricht im Schlaf zum Knaben : 
"Geh hin vors Schloss, o Zwerg, 

Und sieh, ob noch die Raben 
Herfliegen um den Berg. 

Und wenn die aiten Raben 

Noch fliegen itnmerdar, 
So muss ich auch noch schlafen 

Verzaubert hundert Jahr." 

Priedrich Riickert, nSS-tSbb. 

On January i8th, 187 1, Emperor Fred- 
erick, Red-Beard, was awakened from the 
sleep in which, according to the legend, he 
was spellbound until the German empire 
should be re-established; for on that day 
King William I. of Prussia renewed the 
empire as Emperor William I., in the pal- 
ace of Versailles. 

The end of the song must now be the 
following: 

So hat er lang geschlafen, 

Sechshundertachtzig Jahr; 
Da flogen fort die Raben, 

Und um den Berg ward's klar. 

Der Alte ging zu Raste 
Vor Wilhelms Kaiserpracht; 

Statt Raben auf dem Aste 
Der Adler halt jetzt Wacht. 

Note: Kyffhauser, in the Forest of Thu- 
ringia, to which mountain the legend of the 
sleeping emperor is attached, is now crowned 
by an imposing monument to the restorer of 
German unity, Emperor William I. 

Ludwig Uhland's "Schwabische Kunde " 
is a lively description of the heroic deeds 
of a Suabian knight in the struggle against 
the Turks on Barbarossa's expedition 
toward the Holy Land. 

Schwabische Kunde 

Als Kaiser Rotbart lobesam 
Zum heil'gen Land gezogen kam. 
Da musst' er mit dem frommen Heer 
Durch ein Gebirge wust und leer. 
Daselbst erhub sich grosse Not, 
Viel Steine gab's und wenig Brot, 



Und mancher deutsche Reitersmann 
Hat dort den Trunk sich abgethan; 
Den Pferden war's so schwach im Magen, 
Fast musst' der Reiter die Mahre tragen. 
Nun war ein Herr aus Schwabenland, 
Von hohem Wuchs und starker Hand, 
Des R5sslein war so krank und schwach, 
Er zog es nur am Zaume nach; 
Er halt' es nimmer aufgegeben, 
Und kostet's ihn das eigne Leben. 
So blieb er bald ein gutes Stiick 
Hinter dem Heereszug zuriick; 
Da sprengten plotzlich in die Quer 
Funfzig turkische Reiter daher, 
Die huben an, auf ihn zu schiessen, 
Nach ihm zu werfen mit den Spiessen. 
Der wackre Schwabe forcht sich nit, 
Ging seines Weges Schritt vor Schritt, 
Liess sich den Schild mit Pfeiien spicken 
Und that nur spottlich um sich blicken. 
Bis einer, dem die Zeit zu lang, 
Auf ihn den krummen Sabel schwang. 
Da walk dem Deutschen auch sein Blut, 
Er trifft des TUrken Pferd so gut, 
Er haul ihm ab mit einem Streich 
Die beiden Vorderfuss' zugleich. 
Als er das Tier zu Fall gebracht. 
Da fasst er erst sein Schwert mit Macht, 
Er schwingt es auf des Reiters Kopf, 
Haul durch bis auf den Sattelknopf, 
Haul auch den Sattel noch zu Stucken 
Und tief noch in des Pferdes Rucken; 
Zur Rechten sieht man wie zur Linken 
Einen halben TUrken heruntersinken. 
Da packt die andern kalter Graus; 
Sie fliehen in alle Welt hinaus, 
Und jedem ist's, als wiird' ihm mitten 
Durch Kopf und Leib hindurchgeschnitten. 
Drauf kam des Weg's 'ne Cbristenschar, 
Die auch zuriickgeblieben war; 
Die sahen nun mit gutem Bedacht, 
Was Arbeit unser Held gemacht. 
Von denen hat's der Kaiser vernommen, 
Der liess den Schwaben vor sich kommen. 
Er sprach: "Sag' an, mein Ritter wert! 
Wer hat dich solche Streich' gelehrt ? " 
Der Held bedacht' sich nicht zu lang: 
"Die Streiche sind bei uns im Schwang; 
Sie sind bekannt im ganzen Reiche, 
Man nennt sie halt nur Schwabenstreiche." 
Ludwig Uhland^ ly^-iSbs 



